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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
IMMORTALITY. 


_ “If a man die, shall he live again”? is a 
query that comes down to us, among the 
oldest recorded thoughts of the human race, 
through uncounted generations. In one form 
or another it has continued to stir the mind 
of man through all the ages, and is to-day 
only answered by the same faith and ho 
that inspired the ancient patriarch when fe 
jae “All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait till my change comes, for I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and (following the 
marginal reading) though this body be de- 
stroyed, out of my flesh shall I see God.” 
The Christian’s hope can reach no higher 
anticipation than to see God, when this mor- 
tal body is no longer animated by the breath 
of life. And this living again is not said 
alone of the soul. The old dogma of the 
resurrection of the body which has been 
preached and defended by the ablest exposi- 
tors of religious truths, like many other ma- 
terial ideas concerning the relations of man 
to his Maker, and his future existence, is but 
the external shell of a divine truth, which the 
better understanding of the processes of nature 
has opened to the investigator of her Jaws. 
The decay of the body by which it fulfills 
the divine command, “dust thou art and unto 
dust shalt thou return,” brings about a trans- 
formation, a resurrection literally to newness 
of life; slowly but surely this change is 
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wrought. In the darkness and stillness of 
the grave the work goes on as “in the begin- 
ning, the spirit of God moved,” or brooded 
over (as the original is) the dark abyss of 
the surging waters, and light and life were 
brought forth, soin this ever-recurring mir- 
acle is the Divine law fulfilled. 

The plant and tree send down their roots 
through the darkness, feeling after the nour- 
ishment that is waiting the transforming pro- 
cess, that shall clothe with verdure and beauty 
and life every branch and stem that lifts its 
head to the light of the sun. 

There are no waste products in the Divine 
economy. “Gather up the fragments” is 
the law of every force and energy that sends 
the throbbing’ current of life through the — 
universe. From the gathering together of 
the atoms, was the framework of this world 
and by inference, of all worlds. i 

one form of existence fulfills the pur. 
poses of its creation, it gives place to another; 
yet it is not allowed to bea “ cumberer of the 
ground.” The vital force that made it a 
distinct organism, once removed, it goes back 
again to the simple elements, to be taken up 
by a new order of life when the transforming 
process is completed. 

Nothing is wasted, nothing lost’ in the 
wide realm of nature. What a lesson is this 
to man, who, made in the image and likeness 
of his Maker, is so prodigal of the resources 
with which he is furnished. If he could but 
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see, in all this change, the order and beauty 
of the Divine plan, how would the life he 
lives here be transfigured; how strong would 
he be, iu bringing the waste and decay of his 
purposes and aspirations into conditions in 
which a resurrection to newness of life might 
be witnessed. 

As by the Divine inbreathing the soul 
becomes a partaker ot the attributes of Him 
through whom it has a conscious existence its 
power of development cannot be limited. In 
every field of science and philosophy man has 
become a co-worker with God. 

That other question of our ancient patri- 
arch, “Can man, by searching, find out God ?” 
is being answered in our day, in a thousand 
ways that the men of old never imagined. 
Every step in the onward progress only leads 
to a clearer understanding of the great truth, 
that life, death and immortality are condi- 
tions subject to the same laws and regulated 
with the same precision that guides the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. 

It is immortality ; eternal living through 
the processes of birth, growth, maturity and 
decay, and for the soul, a conscious existence, 
may we not believe a growth that shall never 
know maturity or decay while He who 
breathed into it his own life, rules and regu- 
lates the universe. L. J. R. 
Eleventh mo. 12th. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE MOTHERS IN THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 

Tam not about to tell you anything new, 
but only to briefly remind you of some things 
which you probably already know far better 
than I can tell you; but it seems right for me 
at this time to call your attention to a subject 
that is eliciting much serious thought and 
—— amongst concerned minds both in 
and out of our Society, namely, “The appar- 
ent decline and probable extinction of the 
Religious Society of Friends.” 

I think if all Friends who are fearing such 
@ result will individually and bravely resolve 
—Let others do as they will, as for me” I 
will endeavor faithfully to obey theexhortation 
of George Fox, ‘ Mind the light,’ and accept 
the ancient invitation, ‘Come up higher,’ ” 
then we may rest assured that, even if the 
outward organization of the Society should 
dwindle away, yet He who has thus far 
blessed it in its practice of spiritual worship ; 
in its testimony to a free Gospel ministry; in 
its advocacy of Divine truth being freely 
revealed to all, and in its practical upholdin 
of the principles of universal love, peace an 
justice—will in His own time open some way 
—prepare some medium—by which those 
Christian truths and principles will become 
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better understood, more highly appreciated, 
and more extensively practised than before. 

Now, the question arises, How much can 
the mothers of our Society do to prevent its 
downfall and perpetuate its usefulness? I 
answer, God being their helper and guide, 
they can accomplish much. 

As a general thing it falls to the lot of 
man to possess greater physical strength and 
endurance and more fpolitical power than 
woman; but the mothers can make impres- 
sions upon the young minds of both sexes by 
which they can exert influences which men 
cannot overcome nor time efface. 

If every mother would take as much pains 
in promoting the moral and spiritual dood 
opment of her children as she generally does 
in their physical and intellectual, and would 
conscientiously and prayerfully endeavor 
firmly but kindly to restrain the first indica- 
tions of ill dispositions or evil inclinations of 
any kind, a great reformation would thereby 
be effected. By thus promptly overcoming 
those evil tempers during childhood, the ma- 
tured man or woman would in many cases be 
spared from making large sacrifices and 
enduring great suffering of various kinds in 
order to accomplish that necessary task in 
after life by which their present and prospec- 
tive happiness can alone be secured. 

I believe the misfortunes and sufferings 
which often fall to the lot of seemingly “good 
people” are rarely designed as punishments 
for wrong doings, but are wisely intended as 
“blessings in disguise,” either to humble their 
proud, haughty natures, to conquer their 
strong self-will, to restrain their wrong pas- 
sions and inclinations, or to lessen their love 
of earthly possessions, and increase it for 
Heavenly ones, thus mercifully drawing them 
nearer in harmony with the good Father ; 
much of which labor might have been far 
more easily accomplished in early life by the 
persevering efforts of a Christian mother. 

If all Quaker mothers, especially those 
who really feel it as a duty to attend meet- 
ings for worship and discipline when practi- 
cable, would use at least as much authority 
in taking their children to meeting as they do 
in taking them to the table and sending them 
to school, and, as their minds become pre- 
pared for it, would take pains to pleasantly 
and attractively explain to them the object 
of going to meeting, and some of the practi- 
cal principles of Keahesion, I believe the 
mass of those children would not long have 
to be — to go to meeting, but they would 
soon find it a pleasant duty to meet together 
to think about Him who gave them life and 
grants unto them all of its accompanying 
enjoyments. 

If the parents (especially the mothers) in 
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our Religious Society believe the avowed 
principles of Quakerism are sound and true, 
in accordance with their own convictions of 
right, that they are fit for them and their 
children to live by and to die by, and if they 
are sincerely anxious that the outward organ- 
ization which upholds: them should be per- 
petuated, and if they will fully perform their 
duty by familiarizing their children, both by 
theory and practice, with those well tried 
principles, then, indeed, the Society will be 
as likely to endure as any other human com- 
bination. 

Let none be discouraged because there are 
drones and disturbers among the members; 
for, while these cause increased labor for the 
faithful ones, yet so long as there is a consid- 
erable number of righteous workers to 
bravely plead and act on the right side, the 
Association will doubtless still endure. Jesus 
did not disband the disciples or withdraw 
their commissions from them because one of 
their number proved false to Him; nor was 
the city to be destroyed while any righteous 


_ ones were found therein; and I have faith to 


believe that the honest advocates of Friends’ 
principles—though many of them may be 
widely separated physically—will still find 
that means will be provided for an organiza- 
tion to be sustained through which congenial 
minds can profitably communicate with each 
other in the bonds of Christian love. 

Individual faithfulness in the peformance 
of known duties will insure success in all 
right work in which the actors properly co- 
operate in their collective capacity. 

Hoping that all of our members will be 
—— to look on the bright side, and 
cheerfully act on the right side, I remain 

Your well wishing friend, 


WILMER WALTON. 
Parsons, Kan., Eleventh mo., 1883. 





ELDERS. 

“What a blessing—in fact, what an abso- 
lute essential—in the Church of a free min- 
istry is true eldership! If not strictly scrip- 
tural as to the letter, some such arrangement 
is, in spirit, eminently scriptural. Yet, like 
all else that has a human element, it is apt to 
decline from its original beauty, and, if not 
carefully watched and tended, may become 
a means of something very different from 
blessing. 

“ We believe that there are still among us 
many true elders, and we thank the Lord for 
them ; but are there not some also who seem 
to be only put in for filling up, or for the sake 
of ornament—a sort of lay-figures, comely, but 
without life or sound; who neither do nor say 
anything, either good or bad? We hope that 
there are not; but we fear there are. 


“Qh, that all our elders felt the high yet 
sweet privilege of this their calling in the 
Lord, and were ready to ‘magnify their office,’ 
to encourage the fearful, to restrain the for- 
ward, to oe the burdened, to lift up the 
falling hands, and, in short to assist the min- 
istry! And they themselves, obedient to the 
Lord’s promptings, might perhaps more fre- 
quently speak ‘a word in season’ to the 
Church as well as to the individual. For 
the eldership of the Scriptures is generally a 
ministerial eldership; and we have heard 
more than one experienced minister declare 
that the ‘eldering’ from which they had 
_— most had very often been exercised 

fellow-ministers, or by ministering elders. 
We cannot but believe that, if elders had 
more faithfulness, preachers would have more 
freedom. And we also believe that of all 
the needs of our little but not insignificant 
Church, few perhaps are more pressing than 
the loving, fearless, and judicious exercise of 
the gift of eldership.”—R. B. Ritter, in the 
British Friend. 





COMMON DAYS. 


We select, or imagine and prepare for 
what we suppose will be our crucial times. . 
We get ready for the great occasions with 
deliberate and painstaking effort, as the 
Greek athlete reined in all his appetites, and 
directed his whole nature to the day of the 
Olympian games. But, after all, the un- 
emphasized days are often the vital ones. 
So especially the Saviour made common days 
notable. Thus, how quietly, suddenly, un- 
heralded, he came to Matthew and swung 
him, by a word, from the publican’s counter 
to the apostle’s path. That day came to the 
publican as many another had come, with 
no sign to signalize its hours. It was onl 
one day in a routine of weary days, one lin 
in a long chain of slavery. When he went 
to the custom-house, he went as on other 
days, with the tired step of a man disgusted 
with his business or the feverish step of a 
money-maker. He expected nothing, planned 
nothing. His decisive hour, like the feet of 
the Greek Furies, was shod with down. So 
ever Christ dignified life, by using common 
occasions and showing that great opportuni- 
ties need not be waited for; they can be 
made. Much of his greatest work was inci- 
dental. 

How often we miss it, when we plan for a 
great time! The really great time comes 
slipping along in some hour we know not of. 
How we plan for our prizes and our victories ! 
Is it a wedding? How the whole house falls 
into order, and the remotest circles of friend- 
ship are thrilled with expectations! But 
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that is not the crucial hour. The wedding 
bells do not ring on the moment of the new 
destiny. That moment was at another time, 
perhaps years ago, when in some quiet walk, 
in some quick glance, at some otherwise un- 
noticed hour, two hearts slipped into each 
other. The world hears the formal weddin 

chime, but two hearts know that the rea 
wedding chime struck quietly, where only 
they heard it. 

So we make great mistakes when we look 
through near days to imagine eventful ones 
far off. The commonest day that ever broke 
may have in it more than we can meet or 
more than we dared to hope. 

We miss the best chances for doing 
by fixing dates. Religion, like death, should 
claim all seasons for its own. The common- 
est days may be made immortal, to us and 
to others, by fidelity to every passing moment. 
— Interior. 





DOING THINGS WITH OUR MIGHT. 


Here is a piece of counsel that is good for 
every one, everywhere. It might be put up, 
as a guiding light, in the nursery, in the 
school-room, in the workshop, in the church, 
in the coal pit, in the editor’s room, in the 
farmer’s kitchen, in the minister’s study, 
everywhere. 

But let us be sure we get hold of the right 
idea. It says that you are to do with your 
might “ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do.” 
But that wants considering. It does not 
mean that you are to do anything and 
everything you find to do. If it did mean 
that, it might be construed to mean that 

ou are to do mischief with all your might. 
Neither, on the other hand, does it mean 
that your hand is to go “picking and choos- 
ing” among things to be done, the hand 
“finding” and doing what comes easiest to 
it. No, the meaning is plain. The hand is 
~ to be guided by sense and conscience ; and 
we are todo with our might all that the 
hand, so directed, finds as its own to do. I 
say it is the lesson for all sound, wholesome, 
successful, ay, and really happy living. 

Lads and girls should be early taught to 
attend thoroughly to all they are called upon 
to do. The little {hands should not be left 
idle, and they should be taught to discrimi- 
nate wisely. Play heartily, learn cheerfully, 
work well: these should be the things taught 
to children. 

Then, when the boy becomes a youth, it 
should be cheerily instilled into him that 
this doing the right thing at the right time is 
the condition of a successful apprenticeship, 
In a very cleyer American book of wit and 
wisdom, a shrewd old ship-builder is repre- 
sented as telling his cronies the difficulties he 


good | and his business dry in time. 


had with young beginners,—especially how 
they were always wanting to make figure 
heads and paint paddle boxes when they 
ought to have been working at keels and 
planning hulls. That is like so much that 
goes on in life. Itisa great step to know 
when to do a thing, to get the mind bent 
upon it, and to do that with all our might. 

It is, in later life, the secret of successful 
business. Men do make lucky hits; but, as 
a rule, successful men are patient, plodding, 
industrious, careful men. The young man 
who “lets things go,” who says, “ [t will do,” 
who says, “It does not matter,” is going in 
for a series of leakages that will dribble him 
The success- 
ful man, at the beginning of his career, at 
all events, looks after things himself,—sees 
that everything has a pees and is kept in 
its place, that; everybody about him is 
wanted, and wanted just where he is. He 
“leaves no stone unturned,” as we say; and 
he does all this not in a nervous, fretting, 
disagreeable way, but simply as a man who 
has something to do, who knows what it is 
he has to do, and who does it with his 
might, 

ow just ponder these five simple things 
about this matter : 

No one should be ashamed of doing any- 
thing that is his todo. Have you heard of 
the man who was reduced to selling matches 
in the streets, and who, on beginning busi- 
ness, and calling “ Matches ! Matches!” added 
to himself, “I hope no one will hear me?” 
Why, now, if a man has to sell matches, he 
should go into the business like a man, and 
try to persuade the world that few things 
are more deserving its attention than 
matches. Why should you be ashamed to 
clean the brass outside the shop, or to wheel 
a truck or a perambulator, or to carry a 
basket on your head or the baby in your 
arms? Do it with your might. 

Sometimes, fair play to others depends on 
doing thoroughly what is ours todo. If I 
neglect anything that is mine to do, some one 
else will be disadvantaged, or will have to do 
it. Is that fair? That is true in many cases, 
in offices. and workshops. Slipshod work 
often shifts trouble to the shoulders of other 
proms. It isa kind of robbery aggravated 

y meanness. How true also it is of the 
home! Every one has something to do there, 
to make things go right. Disobedient, noisy, 
or selfish children make trouble, where often 
there is trouble enough, even if things go 
well. Weshould try to help one another. 
By the way, is not the wife sometimes too regu- 
larly left to look after the house? Give her 
aturn. Seriously true also is it of what we 
call “good causes.” It is a shame to leave 
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others to push the cart out of the rut, while 
we never put our shoulders to the wheel, 
though we want it out; to leave others to 
advocate and work at the cause we approve, 
while we neither pay nor support them by 
our company. Pick out those you approve, 
and throw in your lot with the good fellows 
who are working at them, and do your share, 
—ay, and with your might. 

Sometimes, great things turn on little 
things, What your hand findeth to do may 
only be a trifle ; but, if it is evidently yours 
to do, do it. No one knows what may come 
of it. A most successful man once traced 
his rise in life to a very simple matter. 
Some one in the office had neglected to take 
a parcel to the house of the head of the firm ; 
and, all the others being gone, a sharp lad 
saw it and considered what he should do. 
Many would have said : “ Oh, it’s no business 
of mine. Robert will catch it, and serve 
him right.” He said at once, “ It must go ;” 
and he took it. The master afterward said 
to him, “‘ My lad, who told you to bring that 
parcel?” Then, the little story came out ; 
and that lad was never lost sight of by a 
master who was sharp enough to know the 
value of good sense, good nature, willingness, 
and fidelity. 

This doing of things with our might may 
lift up all work,—from being animal-like to 
being manlike; for “thy might” does not 
only mean might of the body, but might of 
mind,—all our sense, all our conscience, all 
our willinghood, all our cheerfulness, as well 
as all our force. I like to hear of men 
working as though they took an interest in 
what they did, who would rather lose a little 
time than spoil a job. I have helped to 
agitate for shorter hours; but it sickens me 
to see men putting on their jackets at a 
critical moment, just because the clock is 
striking six. I wonder they are able to slee 
for thinking of the thing they have le 
undone or spoiled. 

One solemn reason for leaving nothing un- 
done that ought io be done is that lifeis un- 
certain; and let me tell you that you are 
never “ prepared to die,” unless you work is 
done as far as you can doit. A tangled life 
is the worst thing you can take with you into 
the great unseen. Spoiled or neglected work 
is the worst thing you can leave behind. 
Do not worry about it and be over-anxious, 
but set yourself really to do all that your 
hands find to do, and do it with your might. 
—J. P. Hopps, in Christian Register. 





Do nor be thinking how much more of this 
or that you might have done. Weshould do 
what we can for the sake of obeying God, not 
for our pleasure ; and, acting from this motive, 


we may learn to be willing even to be useless, 
“if it be his will.” This may seem more than 
God requires; but, I believe, if we knew our- 
selves thoroughly, we should ever besuspicious 
of all feelings which look to personal compari- 
sons. We should be thank fal for the one 
talent, not dissatisfied that we have not the 
many, knowing that we may please God and 
accomplish the end of our being in the one 
case as well as the other. And as it regards 
the good we may do, do we not often see him 
using feeble means to effect great ends? At 
all events, it is our duty to be satisfied with 
a he has thought sufficient for us.—Mary 
are. 





BE CONTENT. 
“Poor and content is rich and rich enough.’’—Shake- 
speare. 


To begin with a reason which is lowest 
down and nearest our every day reach, it is 
the most comfortable condition in which we 
can be. To be honestly comfortable and at 
home with one’s self, is to be of more use, and 
to have more friends than could be the case, 
surely, if one were uncomfortable—or dis- 
contented ; they go hand in hand you see. 

Is it hard to be content when you must do 
without so many of the things you want very 
much? If you are too busy thinking how 
hard it is, you will not have your wits about 
you, and something quite as good as that for 
which you are lamenting, may pass you by 
unnoticed. Think out a moment among your 
friends, young and old. They do not have all 
they want, and they are not very wretched. 
There must be some way then to be reason- 
ably happy without having all our wants 
met. The more we learn of real life, in and 
about us, the more we find within our reach 
to content us. It is nearly always those who 
have learned but little of real life, who have 
not come near to, and shared inthe surround- 
ing, common life, who are the most unsatisfied. 
Do you think content means not to wish to do 
or have anything better than what you are 
already doing or having, and so you scorn to 
be content? If it did there would be glory 
in your scorn. It often looks as if even 
grown people thought this the meaning of the 
word. The dictionary says .it is “ Moderate 
happiness,” “an undisturbed state of mind.” 
So its true meaning is not that easy unpro- 
gressiveness which looks no higher, but a 
quiet acquiescence with what is, for the pre- 
sent, at the same time quietly working on 
toward that which is better. “For the pre- 
sent,” but always moving on. We do not ex- 
pect to reach final conditions in this life. 

We like the word in many ways. It suggests 
a certain poise, or balance, wherever it is ap- 
plied. It implies having what there is in us at 
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ur own best command. To be really happy is 
to find good use for what is in us. One must 
be not only his own master, but his own ser- 
vant, as well, He can be neither truly, without 
content. It is free from the feverish reaching 
here and there for that which when grasped 
is pot half used. It is a kind of blessedness 
all may find whether high or low, rich or 
poor, and wherever it is, there is also the 
truest and broadest brotherhood. People of 
all ages have had to learn how to practice 
content if they would have any good of their 
lives. In the 4th chapter of Phillipians, 11th 
verse, we find “I have learned in whatéver 
state 1am therewith to be content.” From 
Shakespeare the following : 

“My crown is called content, 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy :” 

and a still later writer says: “Contentment 
consists is not persuading ourselves that our 
things are the very best in the world, but in 
believing they are the best for.us, and giving 
God thanks for them.”— Unity. 








TEACHING LITERATURE TO CHILDREN. 


It would seem no more than reasonable to 
sup that those methods of study which 
within the past few years have rendered 
other subjects much more easily compre- 
hended ‘by, and more interesting to children, 
should lead to the same results when applied 
to the study of literature. As, therefore, in 
teaching the elements of science, the pupils 
are first placed in the possession of the facts 
before their attention is turned to the under- 
lying principles, and as, in teaching our lan- 
guage, there must bea clear idea of the object 
represented by a certain written sign before 
the sign itself can be remembered, so it would 
seem that before we attempt to tell children 
anything about a certain somebody, named, 
perhaps, Longfellow or Whittier, we must be 
satisfied that they feel some special interest 
in these particular individuals. They care 
no more to be told when Longfellow was born 
or where he lived, than to learn the same facts 
about Hobbs or Nobbs, unless they have first 
found out that he did something in which 
they are a thousand times more interested 
than in anything ever done by the said Hobbs 
or Nobbs. Paenty then, the first step to 
be taken by the child in commencing this 
study is to commit to memory some of the 
shorter poems of our standard authors. 

Children naturally love poetry ; those who 
cannot and even those who will not read it 
for themselves are always eager for the teacher 
to read it to them. They remember, too, quite 
readily, and will take up with the metre of a 
new piece with surprising quickness— too 
quickly sometimes, as is shown by the sing- 


song into which they are so apt to throw 
themselves. I believe, too, that many chil- 
dren who, when young, had this fondness for 
verse, lose it as they grow older unless care is 
taken to cherish and develop it. 

Although few of our so-called standard 
authors have written poems entirely adapted 
to the capacity of those in our primary 
schools, there are many stanzas drifting about 
which the youngest school child can under- 
«stand and enjoy, and the verses of which are 
far from being trashy baby talk. This we 
should on no account make use of. Little 
stories in verse, pena descriptions, moral 
lessons, anything that the little ones seem to 
enjoy they might learn. And always let them 
copy what they are learning into their note- 
books, even if. the hand-writing is no more 
than legible. This should be insisted upon 
throughout the whole course. Those in every 

rade except the lower should have a poetry 
k, kept neatly covered, in which to copy 
everything that they commit. 

The first class above the primary may be 
introduced to Whittier or Longfellow—which 
of the two is taken up first makes very little 
difference. Suppose re try the Village 
Blacksmith, First read the poem to them as 
a whole, or,if you like better, let each stanza 
present itself as something new when you 
give it to them to be learned. Copy accu- 
rately upon the blackboard the first one or 
two stanzas (depending upon the grade of 
scholars). it over to them, then in 
concert with them; then take it line by line 
until they can repeat it, giving the proper 
emphasis aud inflections, Explain every 
word that they may not understand. Let 
them tell you why a smith has “ brawny” 
arms, and with a little care some bright boy 
can be made to suggest that the smith might 
have received his name from the heavy blows 
with which he smites his anvil. Somebody 
will ‘be anxious to give his experience in a 
smith’s shop. Listen to him. What a chance 
for a little lesson in wordly wisdom when the 
poet says: 

“ He looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man!” . 

Study carefully each stanza day by day in 
the same Way, and any facts that you may 
know in regard to the poem, even if not 
directly suggested by the text, will be eager] 
listened to. Tell that the ground upon which 
this shop and chestnut tree once stood is now 
built up as pt ‘of a great city, and, most 
interesting of all, that the school children of 
this town not very long ago gave to the poet 
Longfellow a grand arm-chair made oes 


the wood of this very chestnut tree. He, 
in return, wrote them a very pretty poem of 
thanks, which you can either read to your 
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class then, or promise them the 
studying it at no distant day. All this time 
they will not rest satisfied with knowing 
nothing about the man who has written so 
pleasantly of the Blacksmith. They are anx- 
lous to hear about him, and will remember 
many — you may tell them of him. Show 
them a photograph of the man and of his 
home ;—such pictures as came out with an 
article in. Serdbner’s a few years ago have a 
great interest. Let them learn other poems 

y the same hand; and as it is impossible to 
learn everything, read to them, or with them, 
parts of The Building of the Ship, of Hia- 
watha, of Evangeline if you choose, and such 
other poems as you think will interest them. 

Some months may in this way be profitably 
given-to Longfellow. Then let Whittier be 
taken up; and one of the best things to begin 
with is the Barefoot Boy. There is something 
about this quite fascinating to the children’s 
minds,—they are particularly pleased with 
the poet’s confession, “ I was once a barefoot 
boy ;” and this gives the teacher a capital 
opportunity to ask them to find out what else 
t % can about his childhood. 

ollow the same course with this that you 
did with the Blacksmith, explaining every 
allusion and bringing in what interesting 
facts you can in connection with it, showin 
pictures always of the poet, his home an 
surroundings. As a companion piece to 
Longfellow’s Building of the Ship, Whittier’s 
Shipbuilders might next be studied, and when- 
ever there is time, read from the Ballads, 
from Snowbound, from anything not too old 
for them to understand. 

After thus serving an apprenticeship, as it 
were, to our two best poets, the way will be 
prepared for taking up Lowell, Bryant, Ten- 
nyson, and Elizabeth B. Browning, and then 
comes the whole range of the rich literature 
of our mother tongue.— Wilmer P. Leeds in 
the Student. 





AN EXPERIENCE OF JOHN GRIFFITH. 


Many well minded young people, and some 
others of little experience, seemed to admire 
my gift, and would sometimes speak highly 
of it, which they did not always forbear in 
my hearing. But oh, how dangerous this is, 
if delighted in by ministers! It may 
justly compared to poison, which will soon 
destroy the pure innocent life. My judgment 
was against it; yet I found something in me, 
that seemed to have no aversion thereto, but 
rather inclined to hearken to it; yet, not 
with full approbation. The same thing in 
me would want to know what such and such, 
who were in most esteem for experience and 
wisdom, thought of me. I sometimes imag- 
ined such looked shy upon me, which would 


leasure of 


u 

delight m 
vine g 
tressing baptism, kindly prevented, this might 
have opened a door for spiritual pride, which 
is the worst kind of pride, to enter in, to my 
ruin. 
Friends, observing my large growth in the 
top, with spreading branches, were in fear of 
my downfall, in case of a storm. But in the 
midst of m 
pleased to take away from me, for a time, the 
gift of the ministry, and with it all sensible 
comforts of the Spirit; so that I was, as I 
thought, in total darkness ; even in the region 
and shadow of death. . 
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cast me down; all which, being from a root 
of self, I found was for judgment, and must 


die n the cross, before I was fit to be 
eas 


u 
with any great store of gospel treas- 
re. I began also to take rather too much 
If in the gift; and had not Di- 
ness, in mercy, by a deep and dis- 


I have reason to think, that solid 


high career, the Lord was 


No tongue or pen can set forth to the full, 


the almost constant anguish of my soul, for 
about the space of four or five months; being 
as nearly as I can remember the time this 
sore affliction was upon me. . . . [had 
been too much set up by others, and so had 
lost my gift. Yet it was not so lost, but that 


when my gracious Helper saw my suffering 


was enough, He restored it again, and ap- 
peared to my soul as a clear morning without 
clouds : everlasting praises to His ho 
My mind was deeply bowed in humble thank- 
fulness, under a sense of the great favor of 
being again counted worthy to be intrusted 
with so precious a gift; therefore I was care- 
ful to exercise it in great fear and awfulness, 
and more in a cross to my own will than be- 
fore; as that which was likely to deck itself 
therewith, was, for the present at least, in a 
good degree slain. 


y name! 


I have very often, in the 
course of my religious experience, had cause 
to admire and adore Divine wisdom, in His 
dealings with me for my preservation in the 
way of peace; being well assured that He 
will so work for mankind, if they are entirely 


given up in heart to Him, that it will not be 


possible for them to miss of everlasting hap- 
piness; for none are able to pluck those out 


of His almighty hand, who do not first in- 


cline to leave Him.—Fri Library. 


be) CORRESPONDENCE. | 


I desire to appeal to the friends of the 
Freedmen for additional funds to purchase 
winter goods for the colored people's store 
here. 

I did the best I could with the money on 
hand, and have gotten along thus far, but I 
now need a few hundred dollars with which 
to purchase more goods and to furnish some 
of the necessaries of life during the coming 
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winter to the helplessly aged and sick colored 
peoete in these parts. Some partly-worn 
lankets, quilts, overcoats, cloaks and shawls 
would be very acceptable and useful. Thus 
far this fall work has been plenty, and things 
have been favorable for most of the able- 
bodied ones here; but winter is approaching, 
and they all dread it. Witmer WALTON. 
Parsons, Kansas,Eleventh mo. 1st, 1883. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, ELEVENTH MO. 17, 1883. 


Toe Neep or Paysica, Trarnine.— 
Through the agency of the press the attention 
of the public is being called, most wisely, to 
the pressing need of more care in the direction 
of the physical training of our youth, most 
especially our girls, who are to be the future 
mothers of our race. That it is no new sub- 
ject we are well aware, but here, as in almost 
everything else, we need “line upon line, 
precept upon precept,” lest we lose in one 
generation what we have gained in a previous 
one. Wisdom in these matters does not de- 
scend from generation to generation, but it is 
very largely left to each to work out for itself 
the problems that will strengthen the minds 
and improve the bodies of the people. 

It is an encouraging fact that the average 
of human life is on the increase, and this is 
probably owing to better surrounding condi- 
tions and less of the hardships attendant upon 
pioneer life, and possibly to the greater 
knowledge and skill of our medical practi- 
tioners, but as Americans, we certainly have 
too small a percentage of persons that can 
lay claim to good, robust health, and our 
numbers are great that are forced to acknowl- 
edge they belong to the invalid corps. 

And here, as in almost every reform, the 
work lies with the children. Not only must 
it begin in the home, but the age demands 
that those having the management of our 
schools and colleges, give to it their closest 
attention and wisest thought, so that the 
youths under their care for the cultivation of 
the intellect shall be so guarded as to their 
physical condition that emerging from school 
they possess sound bodies as well as cultured 
minds. Particularly as regards our girls, 
let us see to it. that their future shall not be 
as is represented in a strong article in one of 


our leading magazines, where one of our own 
eminent physicians, Dr. 8. Wier Mitchell, is 
quoted as saying “that the destiny of multi- 
tudes of our young girls is the shawl and the 
sofa, neuralgia, weak backs, and the varied 
forms of hysteria.” 

Let us hope that this concern will be wide- 
spread and that there will be developed some 
practical plan by which will be secured to our 
youth the good health that comes not by the 
aid of the physician’s nostrums, but of a 
knowledge similar to his, of the laws that 
govern our bodies, and such a conforming 
thereto as shall enable us to secure “that 
health which Emerson says is the first wealth, 
and without which our power of enjoying all 
else is seriously crippled if not entirely gone.” 





Sritt’s Unpercrounp RarLroaD Re- 
corps. Revised Edition. With a life of the 
Author.—This well-known work has been so 
long before the public that we need scarcely 
explain its character to any of our readers. 
It is a simple and truthful recital of many 
tragic personal histories of escaping fugitives 
from bondage as they were noted down by 
compassionate friends who were instrumental 
in their deliverance. 

The sketch of the Life of William Still, 
the author, of the book, by James P. Boyd, 
is an interesting feature of this revised edition. 
We give in Still’s own words his reasons for 
the republication : 

“A former edition was very favorably re- 
ceived by the press. It was then regarded as 
a timely publication, and a valuable contri- 
bution to anti-slavery literature. This edition 
has been prepared to meet a demand for the 
book which has never wholly ceased, but 
which, on the contrary, is growing and will 
continue to grow, with increased desire—espe- 
cially among colored people—to know more 
of the history which ones immediately on 
their emancipation, as time raises up readers 
among them and as they are called upon to par- 
ticipate more and more in the questions which 
concern their own intellectual, political and 
moral advancement. It is therefore believed 
that the time is a pre-eminently proper one 
for the appearance of this new edition of the 
work.” 

This book is sold by subscription; but 
some copies are to be had at Friends’ Book 
Store, 1020 Arch street. 


—_s 
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CHILDREN’s LITERATURE.—A choice little 
magazine, as a monthly visitor in Friends’ 
families, is the Children’s Friend, of this 
city, edited by Mary Y. Hough. It is to be 
commended for its pure moral tone, its adap- 
tation to the tastes of children, and its useful 
character. 

Children’s literature should never be worth- 
less. Harmlessness is not sufficient excuse 
for being. If a story is placed before the 
young, we are justified in asking its motive. 
Woes it teach a useful lesson in morals calcu- 
lated to awaken thought, or does it give some 
insight into natural law which may open the 
eyes of the young to find “sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks, and good in 
everything?” Or it may be that the ssthetic 
sense may find nurture in the graceful poem, 
or in the play of fancy which lights up. the 
description of beautiful things, or of noble 
deeds of heroism and faithful endeavor. We 
would venture to suggest the frequent use of 
th: best selections of really fine poetry for 
children’s literature, believing. that the open- 
ing minds of intelligent young people are 
very susceptible to the high influence of the 
real music which guides the rhythmic. utter- 
ance of the true bard. 

Veritable history is rich in such. incident 
as stirs the heart of youth and stimulates 
to the struggle toward the heights, and of 
this we have inexhaustible stores. 

The grotesque and the sportive have ever 
a place in healthful mental food for children, 
and we are glad the Children’s Friend does 
not’ ignore this element. “Fun” is ever 
relished by the little ones, and harmless fun 
which has good humor and real wit as its 
elements must do more good than evil. 


Equally to be approved is the “Scattered 
Seeds,” published by a First-day School Asso- 
ciation, and ably edited by Lydia H. Hall, 
of West Chester, Pa. 

Number 11, now before us, is‘a very choice 
number, and one reads its pleasant pages 
through without realizing that there are six- 
teen of them. It is certainly calculated to 
implant and foster pure literary taste, and to 
impart just and wholesome ideas of moral 
obligation and of true religion. 

_ Good seed is indeed being scattered, and 


een 


we may look with faith to the Lord of the 
harvest for an increase. 








MARRIED. 


ARCHER—COOK.—On Tenth month 25th, 
1883, at the residence of the bride’s mother, in 
Little Britain, Lancaster co., Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Robert H. Archer, of Darlington, 
Md., and Alice B. Cook, of the former place. 








DIED. 


BROWN—On Fifth mo, 17th, 1883, George 
W. Brown, son of Jacob and Judith Brown, 
in the 80th year of his age ; a member of Green 
Plain Monthly Meeting, and Oakland In- 
dulged Meeting, of which he was a regular 
attender for many years. 


BORTON.—On Tenth mo. 24th, 1883, Wil- 
liam Borton, an approved Minister of Chester 
<sematie Meeting, N. J., in the 78th year of 

8 age, 

During his sickness he was often heard to 
say, that he did not feel anything in his way; 
often prayng that he might have patience to 
wait until his Heavenly Father was ready to 
take him to Himself. e exhorted those who 
were around his bed to live in love more and 
more, that they might be so united in feeling 
as to know oF no difference, for we are not 
called to work in the same way, but for the 
same cause. 

The funeral was held in the Meeting-house 
at Moorestown, where a large number. of 
Friends and others oes to pay the last 
tribute of respect, and to testify to ety 


ENGLISH.—On Eleventh mo. 12th, 1883, 


in Philadelphia, Sarah, widow of Samuel Eng- 


lish, in her 96th year. 


PARRY.—On Eleventh month 7th,’ 1883, 
Rachel S., widow of Dr. John 8. Parry, and 
daughter of the late William P. Sharpless, of 
Philadelphia; a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


LEEDOM.—On Third-day, Eleventh mo. 
13th, 1883, at Germantown, Benjamin Jones 
Leedom, 76 years, 8 months; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philad’a. 


TRIMBLE.—On Eleventh mo. 9th, 1883, in 
West Philadelphia, Jane Trimble, in her 77th 
year; formerly of Baltimore, Md. 


WEBSTER.—On Fourth-day morning, 
Tenth mo. 3ist, 1883, at his residence, in New 
Glenden township, George Webster, aged about 

ears. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
they rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” 

These words of the inspired penman,. are pe- 
culiarly spplicnble to the subject of this notice, 

As a Minister in the Society of Friends, he 
was not ashamed to acknowledge before men 
his Lord and Master, and in very deed gave 
evidence of his faith in the doctrines he taught. 
“‘Unmindful of high things, condescending to 
men of low estate,’”’ unselfish to a remarkable 
deg all with whom he associated, irrespec- 
tive of caste, color or sect, acknowledged his 
worth, and gave him their confidence and 
love. E. T. 8 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION. 

An article in Friends’ Intelligencer, of 
Tenth month 27th, copied from a Mt. Holly 
paper, contains the following: 

“ How — the character of those two 
citizens of Mount Holly! Girard bending 
every faculty of mind and body for the one 
Porpees, accumulation of worldly riches— 

oolman, by trade a tailor, had opened a 
little shop in which (we give his words) : ‘I 
had begun with selling trimmings for gar- 
ments, and from thence proceeded to selling 
cloths and linens, and at length having got a 
considerable shop of goods, my trade increased 
every year, and the road to large business 
appeared to be open; but I felt a stop in my 
mind. I believe truth did not require me to 
e in much cumbering affairs.’ ” ; 

he perusal of the above comparison has 
revived in my mind a concern which I have 
often felt in reading or hearing similar and 
stronger comparisons between the lives of 
those who live out of the bustle of the 
world’s work, and those who, by taking part 
in its activities, and perhaps by severe aad 
self-denying labor have su ed in amass- 
ing wealth, which comparisons are invariably 
to the disadvantage of the latter class. The 
inference always intended to be drawn is that 
the pursuit of worldly wealth is purely self- 
ish and unworthy of any seriously disposed, 
rightly concerned mind. So frequently have 
I heard and seen these comparisons and ani- 
madversions made, that I feel moved to pre- 
sent a different view. 

My belief is that, as men have diverse 
gifts, so have they differing missions, and 
that the proper exercise of any gift, or pur- 
suit of any mission, is to be commended, or 
at least respected. Especially do I consider 
that we should not attempt to judge for one 
another, and while praising this man’s ser- 
vices as meritorious, because he feels drawn 
away from the world and its cares (service 
for which perhaps he was not fitted), criticise 
another’s coursé by comparison, or even deny 
that his services have any value, because his 
life is spent in hard and active work among 
material things. 

Now, my view is that the latter may be 
oe a mission as high and noble as the 

ormer, and that in exercising his God-given 
gift, and in following his mission, he may be 
as strictly in the line of his duty as even the 
religious teacher in his. It is not reasonable 
to expect that a man can work in more than 
one field to advantage. He who feels called 
upon to become a teacher of the people is 
likely to have his whole soul and mind in his 
work. Hecan hardly, in the nature of things, 
be expected to become a skillful manager in 
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material affairs, or to achieve large success 
therein, because time and opportunity are 
denied him, even if he were 
work. On the other hand, the merchant or 
manufacturer, the large employer of labor, 
charged with weighty responsibilities, cannot 
carry more than 4 

devote his whole strength and time to his 
work, or he will not achieve success. He 
cannot usurp another’s work or neglect his 
own. If successful he becomes as a rock 
upon which many 
builded; if he fails, disaster befalls many. 
Both these men, I take it, may be serving 
God, although in different fields; each using 
the talent entrusted to him. 


apted for the 


is own burden. He must 


homes are securely 


In the cause of justice and the truth I de- 


sire to caution Friends against comparisons, of 
which the case in point is only a a single in- 
stance, among many even more sweeping and 
uncharitable. In common with all who know 
the man by his writings, I venerate the name 
of John Woolman. 
in his mind ” against that which he consid- 
ered large trading, it was patonaeerly an 
intimation that his work was not to be in 
that direction, and, as always, he followed as 
he was led. The influence of his beautiful 
life is still felt, and will be felt perhaps while 
time lasts. But take the case of the other 
named, is not his influence also still felt in 


hen he felt “ the sto 


material things? Does it not live in the great 
institution which his self-denying and appar- 
ently narrow life enabled him to found, 
thereby educating and starting in life hun- 
dreds and thousands of boys, who—deprived 
of their natural care-takers—by the aid be- 
queathed them from that seemingly hard life, 
have been, enabled to become useful citizens 
and respected members of Society? Who 
shall say that the influence of Girard’s life 
has not been also beneficial? I do not mean 
to commend in all respects the life of Stephen 
Girard, but only to show that his case, quoted 
evidently as an extreme one, has its redeem- 
ing side. The net result of his life tells 
strongly against the frequent habit of many 
(and of Friends, I think, more than others), 
of undervaluing and depreciating the labors 
of those whose mission it is, both by natural 
gifts and the force of circumstances, to deal 
with material things, and when possible to 
amass wealth. I believe that if a man pos- 
sess the gift of accumulating riches, he 
should use that gift as he would any other, 
and that it is as much his duty to use the one 
talent, the five or the ten talents given him, 
as it is the duty of another man, not perhaps 
ifted or equipped for such service, to mind 
Kis call and labor in another and quieter 
field. 
The use of large wealth when earned, may 


ee 
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perhaps be fairly criticised, though even here 
‘great care and charity should be used in the 
absence of exact knowledge. Wealth is a 
power, a leverage, with which Society can be 
moved, and incalculable guod accomplished. 
I hold it to be a man’s duty to gather together, 
all he honorably can, of fat which can 
effect such mighty good, unless like John 
Woolman, he feels called to another field of 
duty. Who are the men that found the Col- 
leges, that build the Hospitals, give employ- 
ment to large numbers of men and women, 
thereby aiding in the building up of number- 
less happy homes, and ia helping thousands 
and tens of thousands, where they need it 
most, in material ways? Who are they that 
scatter the blessings of education among the 
people, provide for the sick and helpless, 
mitigate the horrors of pauperism,—by whose 
agency the blessings of civilization are scat- 
tered over the globe, that make facts and 
realities of the marvelous ideas and inven- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century, by which 
the condition of the race is so much bet- 
tered? Who but the capitalists, that much 
decried class among unthinking people, but 
as indispensable in the present arrangement 
of society,—which I believe to be of Divine 
ontarihe—te any other class. Since only 
under the fostering hand of capital could 
all this be brought about, surely the owners 
and controllers thereof are charged with mis- 


sions as important and earnest as any other. 


Consider what was done by the American 
banker Peabody in transforming many of 
the meanest and foulest districts in London 
into collections of commodious and healthful 
homes for hundreds of working men and women. 

My own knowledge of some men of large 
means leads me to believe that they need the 
sympathy of the community quite as often as 
they deserve the harsh and critical judgment. 
Theirs is no easy life. Large responsibilities 
inevitably bring with them corresponding 
cares, and only those called upon to assume 
the burden can be fully aware of the fact. 

Let us then have the charity to believe 
that a man may be doing God’s service, and 
fulfilling his mission in ways we know not of, 
and that although his gifts are widely differ- 
ent ;from ‘ours and he walks in a path we 
cannot follow, his offerings may be equally 
acceptable with ours in the Divine sight. 

John Wesley, the earnest founder of Eng- 
lish Methodism, will not} be accused of mam- 
mon worship or neglect of spiritual things. 
His motto or advice was, “ Make all you can, 
save all you can, give all you can.” 


Eleventh mo 1(th, 1883. 5, 





Tue blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich : 
and he addeth no sorrow with it.—Prov. x., 22. 


RATT. Hh ER 


THE CHANGE OF STANDARD TIME. 


In accordance with the vote of the general 
time convention of railroads at Chicago, 
November 18, has been selected for the date 
of changing the running time of the trunk 
lines and the Western railroads to the new 
standard. Professor Edward C. Pickering, 
director of the Harvard College Observatory, 
has sent a note to the Boston fire commis- 
sioners, in which, after informing them of 
the action of the Chicago Convention, he 
says: “ Assurances have been given by the 
railroads leading out of Boston that the 
will adopt thesystem if the Boston time-ba 
shall be dropped by the Observatory at 
twelve o’clock (noon,) according to the new 
standard. The general adoption of this 
standard time will bring the minute-hands of 
time-pieces all over the country into coinci- 
dence with each other, and with those of 
the chronometers used by navigators to 
indicate Greenwich time. This uniformity 
will be secured without producing a disagree- 
ment of much more than half an hour between 
the time in use at any place and its local time. 
The observatory has been enabled by the letter 
from you above mentioned to announce to 
the railway convention that all the public 
time in Boston would conform to that of the 
railways, and thus to place the city of Boston 
and the observatory in the position of pio- 
neers in the movement to secure uniformity 
between public and railway time. As Sun- 
day, November 18th, is the date which has 
been selected for the change of time by the 
trunk lines and the Western lines of railway, 
I take pleasure in informing you that on and 
after noon of that day the time signals used 
by the observatory will coincide with the 
minute and second of Greenwich mean time. 
The hour is to be 15 minutes 44.5 seconds 
later than the corresponding hour of Boston 
mean time, and exactly five hours later than 
that of Greenwich. The same hour will be 
used in Canada, throughout the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, in New England, in the 
Middle States (except the western part of 
Pennsylvania,) and in the Southern States of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina.” In reply the board state 
that on the above date and thereafter the 
noon blow on the bells and gongs connected 
with the fire alarm office will be struck in 
conformity to the new time as furnished by 
the observatory, and also that the ‘public 
clocks will be adjusted to correspond with 
the same.— Boston Advertiser. 





WE cannot conquer fate and necessity, but 
we can yield to them in such a way as to be 
greater than if we could.—Hannah More. 
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SUNDRY OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICA. 
[Made by George Pitt after a visit to this country 
in 1882) 


(Concluded from page 622.) 


The Government of the States is based on 
Liberal principles, though, like all good con- 
stitutions, it is subject to. much corruption 
and abuse; and its institutions are free and 
generous. Although they are a free Republic 
worthy of emulation, and abjure nobility and 
aristocracy—all having equal, rights—yet 
the acquisition of wealth produces a pride 
and influence. which, if not aristocratic, is 
only a distinction without a difference. 

ee from wars and rumors of wars, free 
from conscription for the army, free from taxes 
to supportan pnprecnesivantay, toalarm their 
neighbors,—with a teeming and industrious 
population, earnestly engaged in useful and 
sperodectire pursuits, blessed with and 
vored with good trade, I ask, What can 
prevent their becoming the most prosperous 
nation? They may delay it by selfish laws; 
but without unforeseen events they cannot 
prevent its consummation. 

Their history, though young, is very inter- 
esting toscan. They are the English stock 
—our own cousins—speaking our own lan- 

. Itis only about two centuries since 
ae to settle there, the Dutch and 
Swedes being the earlier settlers. 

That America should remain undiscovered 
and unknown by the Eastern World for 
thousands of years seems strange. 

Its ultimate discovery was due to causes 
which we can hardly call accidental, but 
rather the development of circumstances, 
and has formed the greatest event of modern 
times, 

Rome, as the mistress of the world had 
been supplanted by the Turks, who captured 
Constantinople in 1453. The Crusades had 
kindled an adventurous spirit. The feudal 
system in England had declined, and the 

talian republics, particularly Venice, mono- 
polized,the lucrative trade of the East Indies, 
with which they had the sole communication 
from the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea through the Isthmus of Suez. 

This trade brought the Italians a wealth, 
power, and magnificence which made them 
much envied, and aroused the Spanish and 
Portuguese (who living on the sea-coast of 
the Atlantic Ocean were a hardy and mari- 
time people) to acquire another route to reach 
the Indies. 

So coasting along the western shores of 
Africa, they discovered in 1486 the Cape of 
Good Hope; and next year Vasco de Gama 
doubled this Cape and reached the shores of 


India, giving a fatal blow to Venetian com- 
merce. - 


Columbus, about this time, animated by 
the same enterprising motive, conceived the 
simple notion that the earth, if not flat or 
square, was round; and if round, then the 
long travels eastwards by the Venetians for 
Indian products might be got at by going 
round the other and opposite way, or west- 
wards. 

In the year 1492, after great difficulties 
and discouragements, he set sail from Europe 
across the Atlantic Ocean, to prove his theory, 
and in less than three months discovered the 
first land of the Western Hemisphere, soon 
followed by the discovery of the American 
continent, 

The French in 1534 discovered and took 
possession of the Canadas, settling in Quebec, 
and joining with the north-west Indians ; 
they become the great rivals of the English, 
who had taken ion of, and colonized 
the sea-board or front of America, and 
pushed up by a back way behind the English 
settlers—that is, by Lake Ontario, the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, right down to New 
Orleans, claiming the neighboring country 
on its borders. 

Ultimately it provoked a war with the 
English, in which the French were beaten, 
and quite driven from all their American 
possessions, including Canada. 

New England was colonized by the Puri- 
tans seeking shelter from religious persecution 
in England. New York, New Jersey, Penn-- 
sylvania, Maryland, Georgia, and North and 
South Carolina were settled by different par- 
ties, who obtained charters for so doing from 
our English kings. 

These places represent the seaboard, or 
countries bordering on the ocean as we arrive 
from England. e speak of America here 
as the “ far west,” because we go westwards 
over the great water to it. The nearest land 
to us in Kisethes is called the Eastern Shore 
of the Continent; and after this Eastern 
Shore in course of time got well occupied and 
cultivated, the people struck into the interior 
or west, and by degrees they have pushed on 
westward until they have absorbed all the 
country for 3000 miles, till the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean stopped them. 

Some States they quickly overran, some 
they conquered, some they purchased, and 
some they obtained by treaty; but many of 
them, to the honor of their free government 
and institutions, were added at the voluntary 
solicitation of the people to join in the States 
of the Union. 

The immense uncultivated lands are in the 
“far west”’ of the States, and the bulk of 
emigrants from Europe on arrival go off at 
once from, 1000 to 3000 miles to the “ far 
west.” e 
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But the Americans, though isolated from 
Europe and the world, have not been without 
their big wars. The War of Independence a 
century ago, lasting 8 years, was a heay 
burden. They obtained their object, however, 
and recovered again. In 1812 they declared 
war against England, and fighting lasted two 
years without much glory. They recovered 
from that and grew prosperous, when the 
— of holding slaves in bondage pro- 

uced a civil war between the Northern 
States, who had liberated their slaves, and 
the Southern States, who lived by their slaves’ 
labor. This occured in 1861, and lasted four 
years, a fierce, terrible civil war. They were 
then the dis-united States. The South, fight- 
ing for their livings (as they thought,) 
fought desperately, and prevailed for a long 
time. Nothing could stand against their 
firmness and fury; but they were poor and 
far less numerous, and so in four years they 
were thoroughly exhausted. Slavery was 
abolished. The States were again united. 
The South are able to live quite as well with- 
out their slaves, and the breach is nearly 
healed. 

If ever there was a righteous war, the 
Northern States could claim the distinction 
and justification. To abolish slavery and 
proclaim general liberty was a noble object 
to fight for, if people must ‘fight. The loss 


of life was fearful on both sides; hundreds of 


thousands were slain. 
Previous to the War, the States had no 


to pay onit. But to support the war they 
had to borrow money at such a high rate, and 
in such quantities, that their ‘“ National 
Debt” at its close, was about £550,000,000, 
or two-thirds the amount of ours. It was 
almost a question of bankruptcy, but the 
enormous find of gold in their mines in Cali- 
fornia at that time assisted them to tide over 
the emergency. In a few years they received 
from these mines £250,000,000 in gold. « 
Taking a leaf outof our noble Gladstone’s 
book, they decided that the present genera- 
tion should pay for the war, and posterity 
should not be burdened and saddled with the 
expense of wars fought for their pleasure. 
So they put a heavy protective duty on most 
imported articles, the staples as well as the 
luxuries of existence, and by that means 
they pay, not only the interest, but also from 
20 to 30 millions of pounds annually off the 
principal sum of their National Debt. In 
the 17 years since the war they have reduced 
the amount of debt by near £200,000,000, 
besides lowering the interest considerably. 


This is a great and laudable object, but 


when I notice the hardships it produces on 


"* the toiling masses of land-laborers, to’ which 





erasure of the 
dear. 





three out of every four of the whole popula- 


tion belong; and when I notice the irregu- 
larities and demoralization it breeds in the 
y | wealthier classes, such as the artisans, me- 
chanics, tradesman, and manufacturers, I in- 
cline{to think the boon is bought too dear. It 
produces a general recklessness, extravagance, 
and waste; discourages moderation, temper- 
ance, and thrift; encourages strikes and dis- 
content; and induces a strong desire for 
speculation, often akin to gambling. These 
demoralizing tendencies will leave a black 
stain on the habits of the nation, which will 


make them degenerate, and if so, then the 
National Debt is bought too 


All skilled labor receives very high wages, 


say from 50s. to 80s. a week, yet the artisans 


who earn them save nothing. They squander 
it all a way. Intelligent officials and mer- 
chants are tempted to live above their means, 
and rove from one thing to. another for a 
fresh speculation to enhance their incomes. 
It all tends to dissipate good habits and 
morals, ; 

I will instance ‘some of the present prices 
of ordinary articles in New York. Flour, 
in this greatest of all wheat-growing countries, 
is at the rate of 2d. per lb. Bread, the staff 
of life, is at the rate of 10d. for 4 lbs, Meat, 
as dear as in England, from 8d. to 1s. 4d. per 
lb. Butter, 1s. to 1s. 4d. per lb. Potatoes, 
14d. per lb. Lager beer, very inferior to our 
ale at 4d. per quart, is 10d. per quart. Cigars 
are ticketed as being cheap at 23d. each—good 
ones 5d.; and yet tobacco is indigenous, or 
grows, as a weed in America, and is only 
worth, first hand, 5d. per lb. Ardent spirits, 
though we have a duty of 10s. per gallon on 
them, are as cheap in retail here as there. 
Clothing is very dear, as is everything where 
labor is concerned. A decent suit of clothes 
is worth from 50s. to £5. Wollen.dress ma- 
terials are 50 per cent. dearer than in'England. 
Cotton goods are cheaper in porportion, but 
flimsy. American calicoes are sold retail in 
London much lower than in Ameria. Hosi- 
ery is dear. China and stoneware are very 
dear, and barbarously coarse. In cutlery; 
failed to find any good samples, save Eng- 
lish goods, which are about double price. : 
They use generally in America table knives 
cast in one piece, handle and all, and plated 
all over, to save the trouble of cleaning. 
Being plated, you cannot sharpen them, and , 
so the edge is innocent of cutting—more so 
than the backs of our knives. American 
watches are moderate in price, but they are 
like little clocks to carry about. Newspapers 
are, as a rule, double the price of, ours. 
Hair-cutting is 1s. 0}d.; shaving, 5d. . Shoe: 


| blacking, 24d, I offered a ragged, shoeless. 
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boy 2d. for a “shine,” as they call it, and he 
turned a way in scorn. Railway fares are 
1$d. a mile. Hotels, 15s. a day. Every- 
thing, almost without exception, is similary 
dear, and to uphold such inflated artificial 
prices, they are obliged to pay inflated wages. 

There was a strike raging while we were in 
New York amongst the freight handlers, or 
lowest grade of railway porters, who had 
been getting 8d. an hour, and struck for 10d. 
In Pittsburg, too, the ironworkers were strik- 
ing PY tens of thousands. 

hese high prices and strikes are the result 
of protective tariffs, or the benefit of the 
few at the expense of many; and I hope the 
rulers, when they have extinguished their 
national debt, or earlier, will become more 
peo and unselfish, and give the masses 
the benefits of Free Trade. 

They adopt Free Tade in their postal 
system. A halfpenny post-card or a three- 
a, letter may go three thousands 
miles. Like us, they find such liberality 
pays well ; it is self-supporting, besides adding 
to the revenue. el 

Their railway fares are dearer than in any 
other part of the world I have travelled in. 
In Germany, France, Austria, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, as well as in Eng- 
land, you can travel, on an average, for 
about half the price. Take an instance: 
The fare between New York and Philadelphia, 
the two largest mercantile cities in the United 
States, is 10s. 5d.—a distance of only 87 
miles. The rails run over almost a dead level. 
The land was inexpensive, and the trains, as 
in most parts of America, run along the main 
streets of towns on their way, without any 
fence or enclosure whatever—all for cheap- 
ness—and yet they charge such exorbitant 
and uncivilized fares. They will, I daresay, 
resently see beyond these barbarous customs. 

he railway carriages are on the saloon prin- 
ciple—doors at the end instead of the sides. 
So t can walk from carriage to carriage, 
and from one end of the train to the other, 
while in motion. In each carriage they have 
a cistern of iced drinking water, with cups, 
a W.C., and in cold weather, two stoves to 
warm with. They collect and punch tickets 
as you travel, to save time. They are often 
elegantly fitted; but, to my mind, our Eng- 
lish plan and carriages are preferable. 

It cannot be denied that the Americans are 
clever and very ingenious. The shops in 
London exclusively devoted to the sale of 
Yankee notions will — this. Their in- 
ventive faculties are of a high order; but, on 
inspection, it will be found there is little finish 
about their goods. Their many novel inven- 
tion are labor-saving appliances. That isthe 
main design in all; and in discovering these 


improvements, they seem to abjure all rules 
and conventions, and apply sound common- 
sense to their object in view; and with the 
results of astonishing us with their simplicity 
and usefulness. 5 
I will sum up the matter, and conclude by 
repeating my assertion, that I would be an 
American if I were not an Englishman. 
JEORGE Prt. 
Mitcham Surrey, Eighth mo. 12th, 1882 





INDIAN SUMMER. 
Just after the death of the flowers, 
And before they are buried in snow, 
There comes a festival season, 
When Nature is all aglow— 
Aglow with a mystical splendor 
hat rivals the brightness of spring— 
Aglow with a beauty more tender 
han aught which fair summer could bring. 


Some spirit akin to the rainbow 
Then borrows its magical dyes, 

And mantles the fair-spreading landscape 
In hues that bewilder the eyes. 

The sun from his cloud-pillowed chamber 
Smiles soft on a vision so gay, 

And dreams that his favorite children, 
The flowers, have not passed away. 


There’s a luminous mist on the mountains, 
A light, azure haze in the air, 

As if angels, while heavenward soaring, 
Had left their bright robes floating there ; 

The breeze is so soft, so carressing, 
It seems a mute token of love, 

And floats to the heart like a blessing 
From some happy spirit above. 


Oh! beautiful Indian Summer! 
Thou favorite child of the year, 
Thou darling, whom Nature enriches 
With gifts and adornments so dear! 
How fain would we woo thee to linger 
On mountain and meadow awhile, 
For our hearts, like the sweet haunts of Nature, 
Rejoice and grow young in thy smile. 


Not alone to the sad fields of autumn 
Dost thou a lost brightness restore, 
But thou bringest a world-weary spirit 
Sweet dreams of its childhood once more; 
Thy loveliness fills us with memories 
Of #11 that was brightest and best— 
Thy peace and serenity offer 
A Sretaste of heavenly rest. 
—Selected. 


—— <6 
‘‘Not so in haste, my heart! 
Have faith in God and wait; 
Although he seems to linger long, 
He never comes too late. 


He never comes too late ; 
He knoweth what is best ; 
Vex not thyself—it is in vain; 
Until he cometh, rest. 
Until he cometh, rest, 
Nor grudge the hours that roll; 
The feet that wait for God,—’tis they 
Are soonest at the goal; 


Are soonest at the goal 
That is not gained by speed ; 
Then hold thee still, O restless heart, 
For I shall wait his lead.” 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Physical Features of Alaska, communi- 
cated to the Academy of Natural sciences, on 
the evening of the 6th instant, by Thomas 
Meehan : 

As we approched Alaska the coast was 
broken up into a multitude of islands, the 
passageways between which were often quite 
narrow, with the water rushing in a current 
like that of the Lachine Rapids near Mon- 
treal, so that is was not always easy to guide 
the steamer through. These islands are ren- 
dered interesting to the traveler by varied 
vegetation, and by the mountains which 
spring from them as if directly from the sea. 

he height of such mountains is much more 
impressive than those seen inland, where the 
observer stands at several hundred feet above 
the level of the sea before the abrupt moun- 
tainous elevation becomes apparent. 

The climate of Sitka is comparatively 
mild, although the winters are long and the 
snow and rainfall much geater than with us. 
In consequence of the warm currents from the 


Japanese sea, the Bay of Sitka is rarely, if 


ever, covered with ice. ; 
The frequency of cascades and waterfalls 
formed by the melting ice from the moun- 


' tains rendered the views from the deck of the 


steamer of additional interest, until near lati- 
tude 60, when glaciers and icebergs were 
first observed. These were of all sizes, and 
gave a very distinct character to the land- 
scape, because of their frequent occurence. 
The Davidson glacier is receding from the 
ocean, while the great Muir glacier is still 
pouring into it and forming icebergs. These 
glaciers are not composed entirely of com- 
pressed snow, as had been asserted, but must 
have been formed in part of frozen water. 
The compressed snow looks like shining white 
marble, while the ice is of a pure, transparent 
blue. 

The Muir glacier has a frontage of about 
two miles, a thickness of 960 feet, and is said 
to be 400 miles in length. A river which 
has a volume equal to that of the Schuylkill 
at Philadelphia rushes out in a mighty torrent 
on the seek side a few miles above the 
mouth, and has cut its way through moun- 
tains of drift, the gorge beingmany hundred 
feet in width, and the sides from two hundred 
to five hundred feet high. 

Icebergs are formed from these glaciers in 
three ways. Sometimes the ice-fields slowly 
push out to sea, and their separate or huge 
portions are bent over on the coast line and 
suddenly broken off, or peaks and mountains 
of ice are undermined and floated off by 
streams, such as that described as flowing 


~. under the Muir glacier. The ice-fields are 








rough in porportion to the declivity. Near 
the coast they are cracked and fissured into 
huge chasms, while on the level surfaces 
further inland they are almost as smooth as 
a floor. The surface is frequently covered 
with a sufficient amount of soil to sustain 
vegetation, and the rocks and boulders which 
will sooner or later be deposited by the glacier 
can be seen embedded in the ice. Vegetation 
springs up rapidly in the tract of the retreat- 
ing glaciers, and the periodical clearing of 
the land is indicated by the appearance of 
successive lines of groves of varying ages. 

The region is singularly favorable to the 
growth of vegetation, and the forests, al- 
though containing but few species, are in 
some places so dense as to make travel 
through them impossible. In fact the trunks 
of the trees frequently touch each other, and 
in such cases are of but little value as timber. 
In other places this is not the case, the indi- 
vidual trees growing to a size which makes 
them of considerable commerical value. 

Gooseberries, currants, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, and one or two other small fruits, are 
gathered by the Indians and dried for use in 
winter. Fish and clams are also dried and 
smoked by the Indians by means of fires by 
which they warm themselves, and constitute, 
in addition to the fruits named, their food 
during the long winter months. This period 
of seclusion they occupy in wood-carving and 
the manufacture of ornaments of silver, of 
which metal there must be a supply in the in- 
terior. In both these industries they have be- 
come very skillful, and will barter really 
beautiful specimens of primitive art for the 
one commodity which constitutes their riches, 
namely, blankets, each of which are supposed 
to represent the value of about $3. 

Deer and the black bear are numerous, and 
water birds abound on every iceberg. Salmon 
are found in such numbers that it is difficult 
to steer a boat into the streams without 
striking them. Their great numbers are ac- 
counted for by the plentiful food supply, 
innumerable larve and insects being carried 
down by the melting snow from the moun- 
tains and deposited in the streams and bays. 





“ 
AMPLE CROPs IN 1883. 


The N. Y. Tribune, in view of certain dis- 
couraging estimates of the crops for 1883, 
calls attention to the Report of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau of Tenth Month, according to 
which “the final average of yield will not 
differ much from 11.3 pet per acre for 
wheat. The aggregate will exceed 400,000,- 
000 bushels, and may reach 420,000,000.” 
The report of September 1 estimated a yield 
of 417,243,595, and the latest returns do not 
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seem to warrant any material departure from 
that estimate. 

Moreover, we have the detailed statement 
of injury to the corn crop by the frosts of 
September, which interested parties insisted 
would reduce the yield to 1,200,000,000 or 
1,300,000,000 bushels. The official return, 
after giving the averages of condition for the 
different States, says: “The product of the 
year will be close to 1,600,000,000 bushels, 
with more soft corn than last year, mostly in 
regions that consume their entire crop.” 
The largest crops ever grown were a little 
over 1,700,000,000 bushels ; the crop of 1882 
has been exceeded only twice, and the crop of 
1883 exceeds that by 4 per cent. in acreage, 
but falls below it 5 per cent. in condition. 
There can be no doubt, if these returns are 
correct, that the country has available, with 
its large surplus from last year, more wheat 
and more corn than it has ever yet been able 
to sell and consume in a single year. 

The oat crop is altogether the largest ever 
grown, the bureau report making it about 
500,000,000 bushels. The barley crop will 
average between one and‘two bushels to the 
acre more than that of last year, and will be 
nearly 50,000,000 bushels, also the largest 
ever grown. The potato crop is officially re- 

rted as in better condition than in any year 
since 1875, and the prospect is favorable fora 
large yield. It may be added,‘also, that the 
estimated yield of cotton is 6,000,000 bales, 
which, though less than the yield of last year, 
has been only twice exceeded. 

This is a matter of real thanksgiving, since 
an abundant food supply means comfort to 
our toiling millions as well as prosperity to 
those who are moving in the great enterprises 
of the world. 








ITEMS. 


HE 400th anniversary of Martin Luther’s 
birthday was observed on the 10th instant, 
both in this country and in Europe. 


THE State Teachers’ Associations of New 
Hampshire, Connecticut and Vermont have 
petitioned the Secretary of the Interior to 
recommend Congress to provide for an Indian 
industrial training school at Sitka and com- 
mon schools at other points in Alaska. A sim- 
ilar recommendation is made by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in his annual report. 


London Graphic says : ‘‘ The cheapest 
pindaheardee in the world is that of Japan, 
where letters are conveyed all over the Em- 
pire for two sen—about seven-tenths of a 

nny., This is the more wonderful, consider- 
fog the difficulties of transit over a mountain- 


ous and ir lar country which has less than 
one hun miles of railway, while wagons 
can only pass over a few of the chief roads, 


and the steamers connect but a small number 
of coast stations.” 


A LARGE item in the expense of maintain- 
ing a sleeping-car is the washing bill. The 
Pullman Company’s entire outfit includes 50,- 
000 sheets, 46,000 pillow-slips, 13,000 blankets, 
16,000 hand towels, and 6,000 roller towels. A 
car is entirely emptied and cleaned as soon as 
it reaches its destination, and the linen is sent 
straight to the laundry. The Wagner Com- 
pany’s total equipment is 4,000 woolen blank- 
ets, 13,851 linen sheets, 12,202 pillow-slips, 5,740 
hand towels, and 2,347 roller towels. The 
expense of keeping the Wagner Company’s 

ding clean is $30,000 a year; the Pullman 
Company’s is larger. 

THE Every Evening, poniened in Wilming- 
ton, Del., gives figures from the transportation 
lines — business on the peninsula showing 
in detail the peach shipments for the past sea- 
son. The grand total of rail and water ship- 
ments was 3,603,705 baskets. Of these the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road Company carried 1,768,333 baskets, boats 
plying between peninsular points and Balti- 
more, 1,475,000 baskets; the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company’s boats plying between 
Lewes and New York, 106,000 baskets, and 
various Delaware River boats about 250,000 
baskets. The quantity consumed by canners, 
dryers and evaporators, ahd home use is esti- 
mated at from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 baskets, 
indicating a total crop of fully 5,000,000 baskets. 


EE ____________} 
NOTICES. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


Eleventh mo. 21st, Philadelphia, 3 P. M. 
i 22d, Spruce Street, 10} A. M. 
° 22d, Green Street, 3 P. M. 


Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will hold 
its Annual Meeting, on Seventh-day evening, 
Eleventh month 17th, 1883, at 8 o’clock, in 
Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race Street. 

This organization has for half a century 
aided in relieving the indigent, its plan being 
so liberal that any Friend or attendant of our 
meetings can avail themselves of its advan- 


es. 
All are invited to this meeting and desired 
to forward contributions before the New Year, 
to T. Morris Perot, Treasurer, 314 Vine street, 
thus saving the commission for collecting. 


W. HEAcOcE, Clerk, 


A Temperance Conference, under the care 
of the Committee of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Unionville, on First-day, 
the 18th inst., to convene at 2 o’clock. 

A general attendance is solicited. 


A Conference on Temperance, under the care 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be 
held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Frankford, 
on First-day, Eleventh mo. 25th, 1883, at 3 P.M. 

All are invited, 


The Committee on Circular Meeting of Ab- 
ington Quarter, have appointed a meeting at 
the Union Meeting-house, near Blue Bell, 
Montgomery county, Pa., on First-day, Elev- 
enth month 18th, at 3 P. M. 
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